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ONE-BULLET THEORY EXPLODED continued 



No one can come close to matching his vast ex- 
perience with bullet wounds. Dr. Helpern’s book, 
“Legal Medicine, Pathology and Toxicology,” was 
cited as the standard reference work on the subject 
by Lieutenant Colonel Pierre Finck, one of the doc- 
tors who assisted in the autopsy on President Ken- 
nedy’s body, in his testimony before the Warren 
Commission. 

It now scions incredible that Dr. Helpern’s opinion 
was not one of the first sought when- the official inves- 
tigation into the President’s death was launched. It 
has not yet been asked for, either officially or un- 
officially, by anyone, connected with the Warren Com- 
mission. 

“ The Warren Commission,” Dr. Helpern says, 
shaking his head sadly, “was a tragedy of missed op- 
portunities for forensic medicine. Its entire approach 
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to the problems of the President’s wounds shows a 
total lack of familiarity with the subject. The War- 
ren Commission had an opportunity to settle, once 
and for all, a great many of the confusing doubts, 
but because none of its members or its legal staff had 
any training or knowledge in forensic medicine, those 
opportunities fell by the wayside. It is tragic! Really 
tragic!” . 

Almost every week, Dr. Helpern plays host to some 
official visitor from a foreign country whose specialty 
is forensic medicine, and invariably the subject of the 
assassination comes up. 

“I am continually amazed,” he says, “at the refusal 
of the Europeans to accept the conclusions of the 
Warren Commission as being fact. Millions of Euro- 
peans apparently still feel strongly that the Commis- 
sion report was nothing but a whitewash of some 
kind to cover up a vicious conspiracy. My friends in 
forensic medicine who have read the report in detail 
—and it seems that most of them have— simply can- 
not believe that the examination and evaluation of 
the President’s bullet wounds could have been 
handled in the manner which the report describes. 

“I am talking now only about the medical evalu- 
ation of the bullet wounds themselves, nothing else. 



The FBI certainly did a commendable job on the 
other phases of the case, but the FBI had to rely en- 
tirely on the medical information furnished it by 
the three doctors who performed the autopsy. The 
FBI does not have its own experts in forensic medi- 
cine. 7'here is no reason for them to have. The FBI 
undoubtedly has had more experience with firearms 
identification— that is, matching a particular bullet 
to a particular gun— than any other agency in the 
world; but the FBI is seldom called upon to investi- 
gate a murder. Murder is a crime which usually 
involves a state jurisdiction only. Bullet wounds in 
the body are not the FBI’s long suit.” 

Bullet wounds in the body, however, definitely are 
Dr. Helpern’s long suit. 

[Editor’s Noth: And so is death by poisoning. In 
April, Dr. Helpern won a toe-to-toe confrontation 
with the nation’s top criminal lawyer, F. Lee Bailey, 
when Dr. Carl A. Coppolino was convicted in Naples, 
Florida, of murdering his wife, Carmela. Dr. Helpern 
and his assistants convinced a jury that Dr. Cop- 
polino had injected a lethal dose of succinylcholine 
chloride, a muscle-relaxing drug, into Carmela’s left 
buttock. The result was death by suffocation. 

Bailey’s effort to counter the testimony of Dr. 
Helpern and his assistants with experts of his own 
proved futile.] 

Even allowing for the vagaries of individual bullet 
wounds, it has been possible to formulate some gen- 
eral principles which permit the experienced forensic 
pathologist to be reasonably accurate in his calcula- 
tions. Regardless of the number or position of the 
bullet wounds in the body in a given case, tiie firs’ 
step is to determine whether each wound is a wound 
of entrance or a wound of exit. 

When a bullet strikes the skin, it first produces a 
simple indentation, because the skin is both tough 
and elastic, and the tissues underneath are not rigid 
and resistant. This stretches the skin immediately 
under the nose of the bullet. The bullet, which is 
rotating as well as moving forward, is definitely 
slowed up at this point of first contact, but it then 
more or less bores its way through the skin and the 
tissues underneath, and courses on into the body. 
The skin is stretched by the bullet at the point at 
which it passes through; it then returns to its former 
condition, so that the size of tire wound of entrance 
appears to be smaller than the diameter of the bullet 
which made it. Usually, there is only a small amount 
of bleeding from wounds of entrance, since tissue 
destruction at this point is not great. These rides 
apply to bullet wounds that a.re the result of the gun 
being fired at distances in excess of twenty-four 
inches. A different set of rules applies when the gun 
is held in direct contact with the skin or is fired from 
a distance less than twenty-four inches. 

Wounds of exit, on the other hand, are usually 
larger than the bullet, since ( continued on page 108) 
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the bullet lends u> [jack tissues in front of it. 

I liese wounds are ragged, torn, and some- 
limes have shreds of fat or other internal 
tissues extruding from them. As a result, 
wounds of exil may bleed far more exten- 
sively than wounds of entrance. This, how- 
ever. is noi invariably the case. 

"You always are guided by the general 
rules that apply to bullet wounds." I)r. 
Melpcrn says, "but von must also be on 
guard for the bizarre, the unusual, the 
once-in-a-million case, the wounds that, to 
the novice, seen: to defy physical laws. It 
is not a job for the beginner or the man 
whose knowledge is limited to a lecture or 
two. or to what he has read in some article 
or textbook.*’ 



T o fully appreciate the gravity of Dr. 

Helperns observations on the medical 
facets of President Kennedy’s death, it is 
necessary to go back to the historic day of 
Friday. November 22. 1963. 

Sometime between twelve-thirty p.m.. 



when the- tragedy struck in Dallas, and the- 
atrical of Air iOnc One at Andrews Air 
Force Base just outside Washington at five- 
lifty-eight p.m.. Mrs. Kennedy decided 
that the autopsy on her husband's body 
should be performed at the Naval Medical 
School in Bethesda, Maryland. She was 
given two choices: either the- Army’s 

Walter Reed Hospital or Bethesda. She 
selected the Naval Medical School because 
of the- Presidents World War II service 
in the Navv. 

Certainly. Mrs. Kennedy could not be 
expected to have anv knowledge- of foren- 
sic medicine: and in her hour and the tui- 
tion's hour of shock and bereavement, she 
made a logical choice. I he point that dis- 
turbs Dr. Helpern. however, is the fact 
that the- choice was left to her. It was not. 
only an unpleasant, additional personal 
burden which should have been spared 
her. but it indicates as well the total lack 
of understanding of the- subject of forensic- 
medicine. 

"It shows." he savs. 'that we are still 
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-laboring under the (Illusion that an aulo|>- 
sy is a computerized, mathematical type of 
procedure, and that any doctor is capable: 
of performing it. especially if lie- is a pa- 
thologist. If he can run a correct urinalysis, 
ergo, this automatically cjualilic-s him as an 
expert on bullet wounds in the- body." 

There can be no doubt but that this fal- 
lacious assumption was the:- real spawning 
ground for the contagious rash of anti- 
Warren Commission books that have- 
poured out during the past three years. 
Their genesis can be- traced directly to 
what was clone and not clone in a single- 
operating room in the- Naval Medical 
School in the evening hours of Friday, 
November 22. 1963. 

The autopsy was performed by Com- 
mander James J. Humes, assisted by Com- 
mander J. Thornton Boswell and Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Pierre Finck. 

In testimony before the Warren Com- 
mission. Commander Humes, director of 
the Naval Medical School at the Navv 
Medical Center at Bethesda. established 
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Neck bullet nicked President's tie in passing. 
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hiinsd£" c as a qualified pathologist. He ad- 
mitted, though, that his practice had been 
“more extensive in the field of natural dis- 
ease than violence.” 

In short, the author says, “Humes was a 
hospital’ pathologist, rather than a forensic 
or medico-legal pathologist.” 

I he hospital pathologist performs his au- 
topsies on cases where death occurs in a 
hospital, usually as a result of some disease 
and where the cause of death can be pre- 
sumed. It is generally performed to confirm 
a diagnosis. 

A forensic pathologist, on the other 
hand, performs autopsies usually where 
death is not attended by a physician. In 
these cases, a pathologist often follows 
misleading, frustrating clues. His work is 
much trickier, since cause of death is often 
crucial to subsequent legal action. 

“The ‘hospital’ pathologist,” the author 
says, “is as much out of his field when he 
attempts a medico-legal autopsy as is the 
chest surgeon who attempts a delicate 
brain operation.” 

The Warren Commission did not attempt 
: to establish the expertise of Commander 
j Boswell in gunshot wounds, the author 



says, because "he had absolutely none 
worthy of mention." Commander Boswell 
was chief of pathology at the Naval Med- 
ical School. 

Colonel I-'inck, who was then chief of 
the Wound Ballistics Pathology branch of 
the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
told the Warren Commission that he had 
personally performed about 200 autopsies 
for the Army in Frankfurt, Germany, while 
serving there from 195.5 to 1958. In his 
current capacity, lie said, he had person- 
ally reviewed 100 autopsies. 

But he was vague on the number of 
bullej: -wound cases in his 200 personally 
performed autopsies, except to say that 
there were "many.” Moreover, the fact 
that he reviewed 400 cases did not mean 
that he “presided at the autopsy table and 
attempted a personal evaluation of wheth- 
er a bullet wound ... is a wound of en- 
trance or a wound of exit.” 

The author says that Colonel Finck was 
perhaps the most qualified of the three 
who performed the autopsy on the Pres- 
ident, but adds that his experience was 
mostly “supervisory and administrative.” 
The men were accomplished in their re- 
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spcclivc fields of general pathology. i lie 
• - -author sadly concludes, hut their field “was 
not bullet wounds in the body.” 

One of the key aspects of the autopsy 
was to determine whether the front neck 
wound was one of entrance or exit. If it 
was an entry wound, then a second assas- 
sin was indicated. 

I 'nfort unately. this was difficult to de- 
termine. since Dr. Malcolm O. Perry had 
performed a tracheotomy at Parkland 
Memorial Hospital in Dallas in a futile at- 
tempt to save the President’s life, thus ob- 
scuring the neck wound. At no time in 
Dallas was the body turned over to look 
for a corresponding wound in the back* 
and therefore the front neck wound was 
assumed to be an entrance wound. 

I he difficulties encountered by the au- 
topsy surgeons were compounded by the 
fact that Commander Humes first talked 
to Dr. Perry the morning after the autopsy, 
when the body was alreadv resting in the 
White House. Thus they had worked 
under the assumption that there were only 
three bullet wounds — the two in the head 
: and the one in the back of the neck, since 
: they attributed the one in the front of the 
-■ neck to the tracheotomy. 

1 hey thus assumed, in their “inexperi- 
enced efforts” to probe^the neck wound, 
that a third bullet must still be in the 
body. Ultimately, when they learned that 
the missing bullet had been found on a 
stretcher at Parkland, they abandoned ^ 
their search. 

In testimony before the Warren Com- 
mission, Commander Humes expressed no 
doubt that the wound in the throat was a 
wound ol exit— even though the only ones 
who saw the original wound were the doc- 
tors in Dallas. And this was before they 
made the tracheotomy that extended the 
wound. 

In other testimony, both Dr. Perry and 
Dr. Charles S. Carrico, resident surgeon at 
Parkland, said they could not determine 
whether the wound was one of entrance or 
exit. "It could have been either.” Dr. Car- 
rico said. 

I his was the testimony that satisfied the 
Commission and permitted it to conclude 
that the findings of the doctors who con- 
ducted the autopsy were consistent with 



•he observations of the doctors who treated 
the President at Parkland Hospital.” 

"The tragic, tragic thing.” Dr. lltlpern 
explains in summarizing his comments on 
tiie medico-legal aspects of President Ken- 
nedy s death, "is that a relatively simple 
case was horribly botched up from the 
very beginning; and then the errors were 
compounded at almost every other step 
along the way. Here is a historic event that 
will be discussed and written about for the 
next century, and gnawing doubts will re- 
main in many minds, no matter what is 
done or said to dispel them.” 

What were these step-by-step errors? 
“I've already touched on the gravest of 
them all— the selection of a hospital' pa- 
thologist to perform a medico-legal autop- 
sy. This stemmed from the mistaken belief 
that because a man can supervise a labo- 
ratory or perform a hospital autopsy to see 
whether a patient died from emphysema 
or heart disease, he is qualified to evaluate 
gunshot wounds in the body. It's like send- 
ing a seven-year-old boy who has taken 
three lessons on the violin over to the 
Mew York Philharmonic and expecting him 
to pcrlorm a Tchaikovsky symphony. He 
knows how to hold the violin and bow. but 
he has a long way to go before he can 
make music.” 

Docs this observation apply to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Pierre Finck? 

“Colonel Finck’s position throughout the 
entire proceeding was extremely uncom- 
fortable. If ; t had not been for him. the 
autopsy would not have been handled as 
well as it was; but lie was in the role of 
the poor bastard Army child foisted into 
the Navy family reunion. He was the only 
one of the three doctors with any experi- 
ence with bullet wounds; hut you have to 
remember that his experience was limited 
primarily to ‘reviewing’ files, pictures and 
records of finished cases. There's a world 
of difference between standing at the au- 
topsy table and trying to decide whether a 
hole in the body is a wound of entrance or 
a wound of exit, and in reviewing another 
man’s work at some later date in the re- 
laxed. academic atmosphere of a private 
office. 1 know, because I've sweated out 
too many of these cases during the past 
thirty-five years. Colonel Finck is extreme- 



ly able in the type of administrative work 
which hits been assigned him over • the 
years.” 

Are there any crucial steps that should 
have been taken that were omitted that 
I- >it lay evening in the autopsy room at the 
Naval Medical School? 

"The major problem in any gunshot / 
case, of course, is to determine which is %. 
the wound of entry and which the wound 
of exit. This is basic. All the so-called crit- ^ 
ics of the Warren Commission Report | 
would ‘ he left dangling in mid-air with 
their mouths gaping unless they can sug- 
gest or argue that the hole in the front of 
the President's throat was a wound of en- 
trance. Deprive them of this opportunity 
for speculation and you pull the rug right 
out from under them. Civc it to them— and £ 
they now have it— and they can bring in all ) 
kinds ol unreliable eyewitness reports of 
shots coming from tile bridge across the 
underpass, or from behind the screen of £ 
trees in Dealey Plaza, and puffs of blue 
smoke that remained suspended in the air 
with police officers scrambling up the bank 
to investigate these illusory pulls of smoke. 
Smoke from gunshots just doesn’t behave 
like that.” 



S pecifically, how could a positive deter- 
mination have been made at the time of 
the autopsy that the throat wound was a 
wound of exit or a wound of entrance? 

“In a great many cases, the only safe- 
way to reach a conclusive decision is to 
compare the size and characteristics of 
each wound on the end of the wound 
track. It’s easy for textbook writers and 
their readers to assert pontifically that t lie- 
wound of exit is always larger than Un- 
wound of entrance, and the wound of exit 
is ragged whereas the wound of entry is 
smooth, so that you have no difficulty in 
taking a gross, eyeball look and saying, 
‘this is the entry wound* or ’that is the exit 
wound.’ This isn’t true at all. The differ- 
ence between the entry wound anti t lu- 
exit wound is frequently a lot more subtle 
than that. Many of the wounds require 
careful and painstaking studv before you 
can reach a decision.” 

But wasn’t the throat wound gone at the 
time of the autopsy? In one plate, the 
Warren Commission Report states: "At 

that time they [the autopsy surgeons] did 
not know that there had been a bullet bolt- 
in the front of the President’s neck when 
he arrived at Parkland Hospital because 
the tracheotomy incision had completely 
eliminated that evidence.” At another point, 
tlie: report says: ”. . . since the exit wound 
was obliterated by the tracheotomy.” 

"No. you see. the staff members who 
wrote that portion of the report simply did 
not unelerstand their medical procedures; 
and they did not know enough to seek 
medical guidance. Here's what the autopsy 
protocol says about this throat wound: 

'. . . it was extended as a tracheotomy in- 
cision and thus its character is distorted at 
the time of autopsy.’ The key word here is 
ex I eii dad. That bullet wound was not 
'eliminated' or 'obliterated' at all. What 
Dr. Pei rv did was to take his scalpel and 
cut a dean slit away from the wound. 
He didn't excise it or cut away any huge 
amount of tissue, as the report writer 
would have you believe.” 

What about the description in the an- 
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top.sy. .protocol that “its character is dis- 
torted”? 

"Certainly, its character is distorted in 
(he sense that the original wound was ex- 
tended in length by Dr. Perry’s scalpel; 
but this throat wound could still have been 
evaluated. Its edges should have been 
carefully put back together and restored to 
their original relationships as nearly as pos- 
sible. It should have then been studied 
and finally photographed. By comparing 
this throat wound with the wound in the 
back of the neck, there should have been 
no room for doubt as to which wound was 
of entry and which of exit. This would 
automatically establish the course of the 
bullet, whether from front to back, or back 
to front.” 

Why wasn’t this procedure followed? 

“I can’t crawl into the minds of the sur- 
geons and answer for them. I can only 
offer my own speculative opinion. In the 
first place, their lack of experience de- 
prived them of the knowledge of what 
should have been done. Secondly, it ap- 
pears from every facet of the evidence 
now available that at the time they fin- 
ished their autopsy and closed the body so 
that it could be prepared for burial, they 
labored under the illusion that The hole in 
■ the back of the neck was both a wound of 
entrance and a wound of exit. They 
thought the throat wound was nothing 
more than a surgical wound, so there was 
no need to pay it any special attention.” 

Are there any other procedures followed 
by the autopsy surgeons that have fur- 
nished ammunition to the critics of the 
Warren Commission Report? 

•‘Unfortunately, there arc. The phraseol- 
°.gy in the formal autopsy protocol itself 
implies or suggests that the doctors still 
harbored doubts and uncertainties at the 
time it was written. In speaking of the 
neck wounds, the protocol describes them 
as ‘presumably of entry’ and 'presumably 
of exit.’ It says: As far as can be ascer- 
tained, this missile struck no bony struc- 
tures in its path through the body.’ Well, 
that just doesn’t read like the work of men 
in confident command of their ship. 

“On the other side of the coin, the 
writers of the Warren Commission Report 
went to the opposite extreme when they 
tried to force a unanimity of opinion on all 
the doctors at Parkland Hospital in support 
of the autopsy surgeons that the throat 
wound had to be a wound of exit. When 
you put too much tension on the evidence, 
by pulling and tugging it. in an effort to 
mold it to the shape of a preconceived 
conclusion, you leave yourself pretty vul- 
nerable.” 



W hat about Commander Humes burn- 
ing his original notes of his draft of 
the autopsy protocol? 

“It’s extremely unfortunate that he did; 
but I interpret this only as further evi- 
dence of his lack of experience in medico- 
legal situations. I can’t believe that there’s 
anything sinister about it as some of the 
critics would have you believe. Command- 
er Humes simply (lid not appreciate that 
this was not just another hospital autopsy 
and that every note or memorandum 
should be saved for later scrutiny.” 

Some of the critics of the Warren Com- 
mission Report have attempted to bolster 
their attacks by alleging that Commander 



Boswell s drawing (a portion of Commission 
Exhibit 31)7) shows the bullet wound in 
the back of the neck as being down about 
the level of the shoulder blades. Is this 
significant? 

“It’s significant in that it demonstrates 
the total ignorance of the critics in the 
matter of autopsy procedures. We don’t 
need to spend any time on trivia like this; 
but for their information, this is simply part 
of the work sheet. It contains two purely 
schematic drawings of the human figure, 
one front and one rear, in what is known 
as the ‘anatomic position.’ The doctor doing 
the autopsy uses them as a shorthand way 
of making notes on what he observes during 
his external examination of the body. Com- 
mander Boswell sketched in a number of 
observations, including the surgical scars, 
the old scar from the President’s back oper 
ation and the bullet holes. No one ever 
pretends that these markings are drawn to 
scale. To take the time to do this would 
defeat the entire purpose of this shorthand 
way of making notes. The written material 
in the autopsy protocol is what matters.” 




S ome critics have alleged some sort of 
duplicity because an FBI report dated 
December 9, 19(53, and another one dated 
January 13. 1964, apparently contain in- 
formation which is not consistent with the 
formal autopsy protocol. 

“This is more trivia and underbrush. 
What difference does it make what these 
.. Dvo FBI reports said? The controlling factor 
insofar as the medico-legal phase of the 
investigation is concerned is the autopsy 
protocol itself. There was undoubtedly con- 
versation going on in the autopsy room. 
The FBI agent there probably heard the 
doctors agonizing over their inability to find 
the bullet. He observed them trying to 
probe the neck wound. He heard their 
speculations that the hole in the back of 
the neck was both a wound of entrance and 
a wound of exit. To me. all that these par- 
ticular FBI reports show is exactly what 
we have mentioned before: at the time the 
autopsy was finished, the doctors thought 
they were dealing with only three bullet 
holes, two in the head and one in the back 
of the neck.” 

Where did the Warren Commission, as 
distinguished from the autopsy surgeons, 
fail to clarify the medical issues of the 
President's death? 

“It failed tragically because it did not 
have sufficient knowledge in the field of 
forensic medicine to even appreciate the 
need to call in an expert with experience 
in bullet wounds in the body. This lack of 
knowledge is evident in the official report 
itself. For example, it contains thousands 
of exhibits in eleven volumes. They in- 
clude all sorts of meaningless pictures of 
Marina Oswald, Oswald’s mother, Oswald 
as a young boy. Jack Ruby’s employes or 
girl friends in varying states of attire, and 
nine X-rays of Governor Connally’s body. 

“The X-rays of President Kennedy’s 
body, however, were not considered sig- 
nificant enough to the entire investigation 
to be filed as exhibits to the report. The 
same holds true of the black and white 
and the color pictures of the bullet 
wounds. These were never seen bv the 
Commission members, its staff, or even the 
autopsy surgeons before the report was 
finalized. The Commission said it would 
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not ‘press’ for the X-rays and photographs 
because these would merely ‘corroborate’ 
the findings of the doctors, and that con- 
siderations of ‘good taste’ precluded these 
from being included. 

“Well, you see, there was nothing that 
offended ‘good taste’ in the nine X-rays of 
Governor Connally’s body [Commission 
Exhibit 691]; so this great curtain of se- 
crecy that was pulled down on the X-rays 
and pictures of the President’s body added 
more explosive fuel to the fire of doubt. 
There have been intimations that these 
X-rays and pictures had gone the way of 
Commander Humes’ notes; and it was only 
after considerable public pressure built up 
that the pictures and X-rays were turned 
over to the National Archives by the Ken- 
nedy family in November of 19(56; but 
they are still shrouded by this great cur- 
tain of secrecy. Secrecy is the natural cul- 
ture medium for suspicion.” 

Why didn’t the examination by the 
Navy doctors of the X-rays and pictures in 
November, 1966, still the doubts of the 
critics? 

“Let’s come back to our analogy of the 
seven-year-old violin player. We sit him 
down in front of an electronic microscope 
and ask him what he sees on a slide. He 
says: ’I don’t see anything.’ We then jump ^ 
to the conclusion that there is nothing _ 
there because an inexperienced e\e can’t JJ 
see anything there.” ” 

What might these X-rays show to an ex- 0 
perienced observer that could have been S 

completelv overlooked bv the nonexpert Y 
expert? 

“Who knows? Probaldv absolutely noth- -j -j -| 





titg. I don'l like to engage in rank, blind 
speculation; so I can only explain how I 
would approach them. My first interest 
would he to see whether there could he 
another bullet or ('ragmen t of bullet in the 
body which has not been accounted for. 

“Remember that the Warren Commission 
concluded that the preponderance of the 
evidence indicated that three shots alto- 
gether were lived. Only one relatively in- 
tact bullet and the fragments of a second 
bullet were found. This leaves a missing 
third bullet. I definitely do not agree with 
the Commission’s conclusion that only two 
bullets caused all the wounds suffered by 
President Kennedy and Governor Connally; 
but we’ll pass that for the moment. 

“Since the X-rays of the President’s 
body were not liled as exhibits, we must 
rely entirely upon the observations of the 
Navy doctors that they skillfully eliminated 
the possibility that a third bullet, or a frag- 
ment of some bullet, did not enter the 
body and somehow meander down to 
come to rest in some illogical, remote spot. 
Apparently, the doctors did not feel confi- 
dent enough to rely on the X-rays during 
the autopsy when they went probing, or 
rather tried to go probing, for the bullet 
that was found on the stiretchcr in Park- 
land Hospital. They have now been quoted 
publicly as saying that they did have the 
X-rays available to them that night. Bullets 
do have a funny habit of showing up in 
the most astounding places in the body. 

“I would also look for trace flecks of 
metal that might indicate another head 
wound. This possibility is extremely re- 
mote; but it still exists. Often, quite often, 
wounds of entrance in the head are com- 
pletely overlooked because they are cov- 
ered naturally by the hair. The wound 
may barely bleed at all. If you don’t take 
a comb and go over the entire scalp, inch 
by inch, separating the hair carefully and 
meticulously, it’s easy to miss a head 
wound entirely.' There is no evidence that 
this type of examination was made.’’ 



W ould the X-rays help establish whether 
the two wounds in the neck area were 
wounds of entrance or of exit? 

“No, I would not expect them to be of 
help on this question." 

What about- the black and white and 
the color photographs? 

“These could be of considerable interest 
and value. A lot wotdd depend on their 
quality and how they were exposed. Hope- 
fully. they could shed considerable light 
on the neck wounds. I would, of course, 
be interested in what the pictures of the 
rear neck wound would show; but I would 
be particularly interested in seeing wheth- 
er the pictures of the throat wound are 
good enough to permit it to be evaluated 
and possibly reconstructed.” 

Where else can the Warren Commission 
be faulted for what it did or failed to do? 

“Again, it committed a grievous error of 
omission bv failing to call in someone who 
^ knew something about bullet wounds in 
p the body. This led them into the final trap 
of buying Assistant Counsel Arlen Specter’s 
j! theory that the same bullet which passed 
u through the President's neck was the hn I - 
S let that also wounded Governor Connally. 
Y shattering his fifth rib. fracturing a bone in 
the wrist and finally coming to rest in his 
112 thigh. Now. this bi/arre path is perfectly 



View of back of President Kennedy’s coat showing bullet hole (see insert). 



President's bloodstained shirt show where bullet presumably came out. 



possible. When you are working with bul- 
let wounds, you must begin with the prem- 
ise that anything is possible; but Mr. 
Specter and tin; Commission overlooked 
one important ingredient. 



'The original, pristine weight of this 
bullet before it was lived was approximately 
lb() to Mil grains. The weight of the bullet 
recovered on the stretcher in Parkland Hos- 
pital (Commission Kxhibil. *59!)) was re- 






|>or.lotl_J)y the Commission, as I "> 8 .(> mains. 
This bullet wasn’t distorted in any way. 
I cannot accept the premise that this bullet 
thrashed around in all that bony tissue 
and lost only 1.4 to 2.4 grains of its original 
weight. 1 cannot believe, either, that this 
• j bullet is going to emerge miraculously tin- 
• scathed, without any deformity, and with 
! its lands and grooves intact.” 

1 Does this shed any light on the order 
of the shots? 

.. “In my opinion, this was the first bullet 
that was fired. It passed through the Presi- 
dent's neck, exited from the throat wound, 
and was slopped by his clothing. I've seen 
this exact thing happen hundreds of times. 
Remember that, next to bone, the skin 
oilers greater resistance to a bullet in its 
course through the body than any other 
tissue. Ihe energy of the bullet is some- 
times spent so that it can’t quite get out 
through the final layer of skin, and it 
comes to rest just beneath the outside layer 
of skin. If it does get through the skin, it 
may not have enough energy to penetrate 
even an undershirt or a light cotton blouse. 
It has exhausted itself and more or less 
plops to a stop.” 

? 

; VVT hat about the Commission’s conclusion 
W that this bullet was found on Governor 
: Connally’s stretcher in Parkland Hospital? 

"It's based on tortured evidence, or in- 
conclusive evidence, to say the least. No 
one will ever know for sure which stretcher 
this bullet came from. In my opinion, the 
probabilities are that it fell out of the 
President’s clothing while the doctors were 
administering to him in the hospital. For 
the sake of argument, however, let’s assume 
that it was found on the Governor’s 
stretcher. This still does not rule out the 
premise that it was the first bullet that 
passed through the President’s neck. That 
spent bullet could just as easilv have taken 
an erratic jump out of the President’s 
. clothing and lodged in Governor Connally’s 
clothing. These things happen with bullets. 
Sometimes they get through the final layer 
of skin and hop limply about at all arcs 
of the circle and at all angles to the wound 
of exit.” 

Do you agree with Governor Connallv 
that he was struck by the second bullet? 

“Yes. I definitely do. His testimony is 
most persuasive. I just can’t buy this theory 
that this beautifully preserved first bullet 
which passed through the President's neck 
also got tangled up with the Governor’s 
rib and wrist bones. In my opinion, the 
second bullet, which wounded Governor 
Connally, is the one that is missing.” 

And the third? 

’’The third one quite obviously is the 
one that caused the President's massive 
head wound, and his death. Also, either 
a fragment from this bullet, or a piece of 
skull, caused the cracking of the windshield 
and the dent in the windshield chrome on 
the interior of the limousine, provided these 
marks on the car were not already present 
at the time the shooting began.” 

Assistant Counsel Alien Specter’s crea- 
tion of the theory that a “single bullet” 
passed through the area of the President’s 
neck and went oil to indict all of Governor 
Connally's wounds was necessitated, so be- 
thought, by the Zaprucler movie. This 
■'one-bullet’’ theory is perhaps the most 




From the pages of Argosy magazine have 
been culled the best in sea stories to com- 
bine into a book that will delight every 
lover of the sea and of exciting adventure. 

The sea, in its vastness and variety, has 
long attracted high literary skill, and in- 
spired top-notch writing. There is no letdown 
in this book of mood and climax, subtlety 
and frenzy, despair and jubilation. From the 
long tradition of man and the sea the 
authors have extracted the ultimate in fasci- 
nation. 

Here is the story of the mad captain 
whose secret terrified his crew; the tale of 
how an old sailor proves that “the good old 
days” in the Navy Were not so bad; the 
mystery of a phantom craft; the drama of 
a clash between slavers and pirates; a sus- 
pense tale involving the flouting of ancient 
superstitions of the sea; the plotting of a 
kidnapping at sea; the description of how 
madness creeps into those who are alone on 
the sea; a story of a convoy carrying dyna- 
mite; and other intriguing tales. 

The men who go to sea and the women 
they love and leave and find again crowd 
these pages with a sustained excitement 
seldom achieved in a fiction anthology. 
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amateurish conclusion in the entire War- 
ren Commission Report, and regrettably, 
it permits the brand of “doubtful" to 
cloud the genuine, bona fide Commission 
findings. 

Abraham Zapruder is now undoubtedly 
the most famous amateur movie photog- 
rapher ill all history. As he stood in Dealey 
Plaza aiming his home movie camera in 
an easterly direction, he caught and re- 
corded the Presidential motorcade as it 
proceeded north on Houston Street, to make 
its turn west on Elm Street. This innocent, 
famous home movie ended up by leading 
Mr. Specter and the Warren Commission 
into an unfortunate trap. 

Even those who have purported to study 
the work of the Commission in considered 
hindsight are still mesmerized by the be- 
guiling and misleading power of the 
Zapruder movie. For example, in its Novem- 
ber 2.4. 19(H) issue. "Life" magazine inno- 
cently perpetuates the error. Its article- 
reads: “Of all the witnesses to the tragedv. 
the only unimpeachable one is the H-mm 
movie camera of Abraham Zapruder. which 
recorded the assassination in sequence. Film 
passed through the camera at 18.3 frames a 
second, a little more than a twentieth 
of a second (. 0 . r >. r > seconds) for each frame. 
By studying individual frames, one can 
see what happened at every instant and 
measure precisely the interval between 
events.” 

The error that trapped the Warren Com- 
mission as well as “Life" magazine is that 
there is nothing at all precisely measured 
by the Zapruder film. 

The nearest thing to a precise, objective 



event which the film records is at Frame 
313, which shows the President’s skull ex- 
ploding as a result of the bullet that passed 
through his head. Every other item pur- 
portedly measured by the Zapruder film 
is imprecise because it must be evaluated 
and speculated upon through factors and 
calculations which involve unknown quan- 
tities. 

One of the most common pitfalls in anv 
investigation is the “timetable trap.” The 
investigator becomes mesmerized by either 
a clock or a calendar and ends up with a 
conclusion that two and two are five, or 
that some Florida oranges are red because 
Washington Delicious apples are also red. 
This is exactly what happened to Mr. 
Specter who. unfortunately, was able to sell 
his erroneous theory to the Commission. 

Some time after the investigation into 
the President’s death began, the FBI staged 
a mock re-enactment of the assassination, 
which was geared to and scripted by the 
Zapruder movie. An FBI agent was stationed 
in the sixth-floor window of the Texas 
School Book Depository Building with a 
camera geared to the telescopic lens of the 
Mannlicher-Carcano rifle found at this 
same window minutes after the assassina- 
tion. An effort was made to synch) oni-e 
the Zapruder movie with what the assassin 
presumably saw from his point of vantage ^ 
at the sixth-floor window as the Presidential " 
caravan moved along its historic route. G 

It had previously been determined that 0 
the Zapruder camera ran at the speed of S 
18.3 pictures or frames per second. The Y 
timing of certain events, therefore, could 
be calculated In allowing I/IS.3 seconds for ^3 





(he action depicted from one frame to the 
liexl. Other tests had also determined, that 
(liis Mannlicher-Carcano rifle required a 
minimum of 2.3 seconds between each shot 
lircd'. 

Each frame of the Zapruder film was 
given a number. Number 1 beginning where 
the motorcycles leading the motorcade 
came into view on Houston Street. Com- 
bining the FBf re-enactment with the 
Zapruder movie, it was concluded that the 
assassin had a clear view of the President 
from his sixth-floor window as the limousine 
moved up Houston Street, and for an addi- 
tional one hundred feet as the Presidential 
car proceeded west on Elm Street. At a 
point denoted as Frame 166 on the Zapruder 
him, the assassin’s view of the President 
became obstructed by the foliage of a large 
oak tree.* The President’s back reappeared 
into view through the telescopic lens on 
the rifle for a fleeting instant at Frame 
186. This momentary view was permitted by 
an opening in the leaves of the tree; but 
they closed to again obscure the view of 
the President’s back through the telescopic 
sight until the car emerged from behind 
the tree at Frame 210. 

The Commission implies that one of 
the difficulties in interpreting the Zapruder 
film is that the President’s^ car begins to 
disappear behind a road sign reading 
“Stemmons Freeway Right Lane” at ap- 
proximately Frame 193. At Frame 206, the 
President’s hand is still raised as he dis- 
appears behind the street sign. Fie reap- 
pears in the film at Frame 225. As a matter 
of fact, it is really not essential to the 
evidential value of the film whether the 
President was or was not out of sight for 
some 30 to 32 frames. 



T here are those who viewed the Zapruder 
movie who thought that the President 
looked as if he was hit through the neck 
when he reappeared from behind the street 
sign at Frame 225. They think that Gover- 
nor Connally appeared to be hit at Frame 
230. Governor Connally believes that he 
was hit around Frame 234. “Life” sum- 
marizes the subjective factor of interpreta- 
tion by saying: “Specter sees Connally winc- 
ing in Frame 230. ‘Life’ photo interpreters 
think he looks unharmed, as does Connally 
himself.” 

Still, Mr. Specter labored under the illu- 
sion that the Zapruder movie gave him a 
stop-watch precision measurement of events 
that took place, not in the Presidential lim- 
ousine , but in the Texas School Book De- 
pository Building over one hundred feet 
back up Elm Street. 

Mr. Specter did not believe that he 
could solve the problem of orienting the 
Zapruder movie to the minimum time re- 
quired to fire two shots from the Mannlich- 
cr-Carcano rifle without adopting the “one- 
bullet” theory. The 2.3 seconds required 
to lire two shots from the rifle worked out 
to 42.09 frames of the Zapruder movie. 
Even assuming that the President had 



“One of the most incredible statements of the entire 
G report appears on page 97: "On May 24, 1964, agents 

n of the FIJI and Secret Service conducted a series of 

« tests to determine as precisely as possible what hap- 

§ pened on November 22. 1963. . . . The agents ascer- 

tained that the foliage of an oak tree that came between 
I the gunman and his target along the motorcade route 

on Elm Street was approximately the same as on the day 
of the assassination." The report docs not say how 
114 this ' vas "ascertained.” 



been hit in the neck while lie was behind 
the street sign at. say, Frame 210, it would 
not be possible for a second shot to be 
iired until Frame 252.09- 

This presented a difficult impasse, pro- 
vided the “timetable” supplied by the 
Zapruder movie was correct. Mr. Specter 
assumed that this “timetable” was accurate 
and then adopted the. “one-bullet” theory 
to get around its limitations. Otherwise, 
he was laced with the awkward admission 
that tzco guns were used instead of one. 

His better procedure would have been 
to carefully analyze his “timetable” in an 
effort to understand exactly what he was 
working with. By beginning with Frame 
313— the only objective point of reference 
in the entire film where the picture of 
the President’s exploding skull was re- 
corded— we can set up a reverse timetable 
by working backward (see box below): 



What does this reverse timetable prove? 
It proves exactly the same thing as the 
forward timetable of the Zapruder film— 
which is exactly nothing. Nothing is proved 
because we do not know when the Presi- 
dent and Governor Connally were struck by 
the first and second bullets. There is 
absolutely nothing in the frames of the 
movie to give us any precise measurement. 
In the first place, we are in a cpiandary of 
uncertainty as to when the President ancl 
the Governor “reacted” to their respective 
wounds. It has already been clearly estab- 
lished that different observers of the Zap- 
ruder film have reached different opinions 
as to when these “reactions” took place. We 
are dealing with subjective evaluation, 
which completely kicks out the concept of 
any precise “timetable.” 

The next great error that was committed 
in attempting to use the Zapruder film 
as a “timetable” was the assumption that 
the President and the Governor would have 
some visible reaction to their wounds at 
almost the exact instant that the wounds 
were sustained. There is absolutely nothing 
in medicine to indicate that this assump- 
tion is correct. As a matter of fact, what is 
known about reaction time generally indi- 
cates that the assumption may not be cor- 
rect at all. 

It must readily be admitted that the 
reaction time of any person to a bullet 
wound is a purely speculative entity. No 
one has yet conducted a series of experi- 
ments so that a set of rules governing re- 
action time to bullet wounds can be for- 
mulated. 

Studies have been made of certain other 
types of reaction time in the field of auto- 
mobile-accident reconstruction where elab- 
orate tests have been given to drivers under 
controlled conditions. It has been estab- 
lished that between the time the driver 
perceives a dangerous event and the time 



that he applies his brakes or begins other 
evasive action, an average reaction period 
of two-thirds to three-quarters of a second 
elapses. In some individuals, this reaction 
time is well over one full second. There 
is always some “drag,” or reaction time 
involved between the stimulus and the 
reaction to the stimulus. This is true, even 
though this type of stimulus is something 
that the driver has been conditioned to ex- 
pect and which he must anticipate by the 
nature of the testing situation. 

No one knows whether there is an analogy 
between driver reaction time and bullet- 
wound reaction time. It can be argued 
plausibly that driver reaction time involves 
a conscious thinking process, whereas the 
reaction of the body to a bullet is more 
nearly analogous to an autonomic, reflex 
type of action. There are, however, hun- 
dreds of reported cases in which the person 



shot apparently does not realize that he 
has been shot for a period of several min- 
utes. Fie may continue to perform a num- 
ber of complex, highly co-ordinated func- 
tions for a substantial period of time before 
collapsing to lose consciousness or to die. 

Furthermore, Governor Connally ’s reac- 
tion time to his wounds may have been 
more rapid than the President’s reaction 
time to his first neck wound. This is true 
because the Governor’s wounds were far 
more severe than the President’s neck 
wound. The Governor may have been hit 
at Frame 230 of the Zapruder film. Fie 
may have “reacted” immediately, so that 
his “reaction” can still be observed by 
viewers of the movie. This does not mean 
at all that the President could not have 
been shot through the neck before Frame 
166 when his back disappeared behind the 
leaves of the oak tree, or at Frame 186 
when his back reappeared momentarily, and 
his observable reactions appear on the 
movie after Frame 225 when the President 
emerges from behind the road sign. 

There is absolutely nothing in the “open- 
end” Zapruder movie “timetable” to rule 
out the possibility or even the probability 
that the President was shot through the 
neck before Frame 166. The error in using 
the Zapruder film was in the assumption 
that the President would have to “react” 
instantaneously to the neck wound in such 
a manner that his reaction could be observed 
in the movie. The Zapruder film is not 
really a “timetable” after all, because it 
can help establish the “location” of only 
one “station” along the “railroad.” It does 
not help us pinpoint the other two im- 
portant stations, nor does it tell us when 
the train got there. We can use the Zap- 
ruder “timetable” to conclude that the 
train got to one station probably no later 
than Frame 225. It reached the second 
station no later than Frame 234. W - .an not 
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tell from Lite Zapruder lilm whai the train 
was doing before these two locations, or 
even where our floating stations one and 
two are located. 

It was not necessary for Mr. Specter to 
devise, nor for the Commission to bnv. the 
“one-bullet” theory to eliminate the neces- 
sity of adopting the embarrassing premise 
that lira rifles were used to do the shoot- 
ing instead of one. 

Dr. Helpern’s theory of three separate 
bullets causing three separate wounds, two 
in the President's body and one in Gover- 
nor Connally. is not at all inconsistent with 
the Xaprnder movie when the movie is 
properly interpreted as being nothing more 
than an open-end. one-station timetable 
where the separate elements of time, dis- 
tance and location have been confused. 

What about the “wound ballistics ex- 
periments" conducted at the Edge-wood 
Arsenal? 

"Well.” Dr. Helpcrn responds, shaking 
his head in disbelief, “the mere fact that 
they felt constrained to perform these tests 
in the first place shows a total lack of 
knowledge on the subject of bullet wounds 
in the body. They went down there and 
tried to rig up dummies that would simu- 
late the President’s head and neck area. 
They took human skulls, fillet? them with 
gelatin and covered them with goatskin 
and hair. They rigged up a dummy with 
gelatin and animal meat to simulate the 
neck area of his body. Then they got a 
goat to simulate Governor Connally’s body. 

I hey took the rifle found in the Texas 
School Book Depository Building and began 
firing into these dummies. All they proved 
was that they proved absolutely nothing. 
One of the experts was utterly surprised 
that a bullet could cause the massive wound 
in the President’s head. His surprise alone 
clearly indicates his limited experience. 

“We have all kinds of cases in our files 
that show what bullets can and have done 
in the human body. So does everyone else 
who is active in the field of forensic medi- 
cine. for example. Dr. LeMoyne Snyder has 
a case that almost duplicates the Presi- 
dent’s head wounds in every respect. It 
arose out of a bank holdup in Michigan. 
A dentist who had his office on the second 
floor of a building directly across the street 
from the bank went to the window to see 
what the trouble was. He saw one of the 
bandits running down the street, with peo- 
ple yelling after him. The dentist was quite 
a deer hunter and kept a rifle in his office. 
He reached for his rifle, raised the window 
and hit the bandit in the back of the head 
with a single shot. By that time, the bandit 
was just about the same distance away as 
the Presidential limousine was from the 
sixth-floor window of the Texas School 



Book Depository Building when the first 
shot struck. The head wounds this bank 
bandit sustained were almost identical in 
every respect to those of President Kennedv. 

“Nevertheless, the Commission chose to 
rely on the synthetic tests at the Edge-wood 
Arsenal to support its conclusion that a 
single bullet probably caused the wound 
through the President's neck and all of 
Governor C.onnally’s wounds. I his was done 
even though one of the three experts. Dr. 
Light, testified that the anatomical findings 
alone were insufficient for him to 'formulate 
a firm opinion on whether the same bullet 
did or did not pass through the President's 
neck wound first before inflicting all the 
-wounds on Governor Connally.' ” 

Is there anything in the overall picture 
to cast serious doubt on the principal con- 
clusions reached by the Commission? 

“Of course. I haven’t seen the pictures 
and the X-rays of the President, but on the 
basis of the evidence that has been made- 
public. the Commission reached the correct 
opinion that all three bullets were fired bv 
one rifleman from the sixth-floor window of 
the Texas School Book Depository Build - 
* ing. The unfortunate autopsy and other 
procedures have merely opened the door 
and invited the critics to enjoy a Roman 
holiday at the expense of the dignity and 
prestige of the country as a whole. 

"rile fact that a rigorous cross-examina- 
tion of the three autopsy surgeons would 
have ripped their testimony to shreds does 
not necessary mean that their conclusions 
were totally wrong. The fact that the Com- 
mission may have erred in concluding that 
the same bullet that struck the President 
also wounded Governor Connally does not 
mean that the Commission was totally 
wrong in its opinion that all the shots came 
from the Depository Building. What it 
means is that the Commission members 
themselves set the stage for the aura of 
doubt and suspicion that has enveloped 
their work. 

“The Commission, of course, was an 
unusual creature. It was itself a synthetic 
entity. It was extra-judicial, extra -executive 
and extra-legislative. It was supposed to be 
a public forum for taking evidence because 
the normal forum of the courtroom was 
wiped out when Jack Ruby killed Oswald. 
If Oswald had lived, all the evidence about 
the President's death could have been aired 
in the courtroom and all the witnesses 
would have been open to cross-examination. 
In its procedures, the Commission failed 
to supply anything that would fill the dis- 
astrous void left when the right or motive 
to cross-examine the witnesses was wiped 
out. They did not provide for the essential 
Devil’s Advocate.’ 

“The biblical saying that ‘a man is 
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The Oaks 

America’s 
Bloody Field 
of 

onor 

by Lew Louderback 



POX/CD QTHPV ' I ’HE bloodiest half-acre in tlie United 
V tZtX O I UKY J_ States lies under what is now a golf 

course in City; Park, New Orleans. 

Back in the riverboat days when, as one historian put it, “the word ‘honor’ 
hung in the air like the refrain of a popular song,” the park was a plantation, 
and a grove of giant oaks within its confines the spot where, practically every 
dawn, gents in frock coats had a go at one another with swords, pistols, 
rifles, shotguns and knives. 

It is estimated that between 1800 and 1861, an average of at least one duel 
a day was fought in the grove. No record was kept of fatalities, but historians 
agree that they must have run well into the hundreds. 

Half a dozen combats were frequently waged on the same day. On a single 
Sunday in 1837, for example, ten duels were fought in “The Oaks” between 
sunrise and noon, three of them ending fatally. 

At first, ironclad rules governed every detail of the duello. The favorite 
weapons were rapiers and pistols. The latter were elegantly crafted works of 
art specifically designed for dueling and came in specially matched pairs. 
'T hey were fired at a prescribed signal from a given distance, usually ten or 
fifteen paces. There were few fatalities, for the men handling them were crack 
shots and the object of the Code of Honor was not to kill but simply to 
draw blood. 

When Americans began arriving in force after the Louisiana Purchase, how- 
ever, and found themselves compelled by circumstances to adapt to this 
unfamiliar custom, they decided that if you were going to bother to get up 
at dawn and travel way the hell out into the country to shoot at someone, 
you might as well kill him. 

With this in mind, they introduced their own weapons, and as duelists in 
The Oaks began to fire at will with deadly squirrel rifles and double-barreled 
shotguns loaded with slugs, the fatalities mounted. 

Another American innovation was the multiweaponed “walk-to.” In this, 
the duelists emptied their shotguns as they advanced on each other, then 
threw them down and starting firing revolvers until one, or both, had dropped 
in their tracks. Other Yankee duelists, whose hatred was strong enough, 
would stand close, with pistol muzzles overlapping, or even touching each 
other. In such instances, both men usually died. 

Some Americans had even more bizarre notions and, in accepting challenges 
from the haughty Creoles, stipulated that the duels be fought with a variety 
of weapons ranging from clubs to tomahawks. 

One such duel, waged in The Oaks in 1810, fea- 
tured adversaries armed with eight-foot sections 
of three-by-thrcc cypress timber. They knocked 
each other senseless. 

Choosing outlandish weapons was often a way 
of laughing off a challenge. In 1817. James Humble, 
a blacksmith who stood seven feet tall, replied to 
a challenge by Bernard Marigny, a celebrated 
Creole duelist, by exercising his privilege and 
stipulating that the duel should take place in Lake 
Pontchartrain in six feet of water, with sledge- 
hammers as weapons. Marigny, who was only five- 
foot-seven, declared that it was impossible for him 
to fight a man with such a sense of humor. 

Humor and war were dueling’s deadliest adver- 
saries. 1 he custom was already in decline in the 
kite 1850s, and when the first shot was fired on 
l-ort Sumter in 1861, New Orleans citizens stopped 
shooting at one another and turned their weapons 
on the common enemy— dam nyankees. • © • 




judged by his work' may be appropriate. 
The Commission’s work opened the door 
and invited the critics to flood in.” 

Is there anything specifically Dr. Hel- 
pei n would like to see done at this point? 

It may well be too late to do anything, 
since the primary evidence is gone. There 
is a possibility, however, that the X-rays'* 
and photographs of the President’s wounds 
might contain some clarifying information. 

I would certainly feel more comfortable 
about the Warren Commission’s findings if 
a group of experienced men, who have 
had a great deal of practical work in 
bullet-wound cases, could take a look at 
these X rays and pictures. I have in mind 
men like Dr. LcMoyne Snyder, author of 
'Homicide Investigation.’ Dr. Russell Fisher, 
the medical examiner for the State of 
Maty land, Dr. frank Cleveland in Cincin- 
nati and Dr. Richard Myers in Los Angeles. 
These men are all members of the American 
Academy of forensic Sciences. These pictures 
and X-rays might, and I emphasize might, 
settle the questions raised by the critics once 
and for all. 

“The tragic thing is that a greatly loved 
President was not given the same type of 
expert medical attention and medical respect 
in death that he received in life. When 
he was having his back problems, he prop- 
erly consulted the leading experts in the 
field of orthopedic surgery; but, you see. in 
death, the task of evaluating his bullet 
wounds was not given to experienced ex- 
perts in this field. It was still the old saw 
that an autopsy is an autopsy is an autopsy, 
and anyone can do it, particularly as loim 
as he is a pathologist.” 



W hat about the portions of the autopsy 
protocol that have not been released 
to the public? 

I here, I think,” Dr. Helpern answers, 
“are personal matters that should be left 
entirely to the family, although I do think 
that the public is entitled to the most ex- 
pert and definitive determination possible 
on the bullet wounds that caused death. 

“I know it has been argued that, since 
the question of whether the President did 
or did not have Addison’s disease was in- 
jected as an issue into the 1960 Presidential 
campaign, the public is entitled to know 
if any findings at the autopsy tended to sub- 
stantiate this allegation. 

“Some of my colleagues also argue that 
if the autopsy findings did show a deteriora- 
tion of the adrenal glands, which would be 
evidence of Addison’s disease, it is a missed 
opportunity for showing the progress of 
medicine in general to fail to disclose it. 
A person suffering from Addison’s disease 
can now be placed on medication so that 
the disease can be controlled in much the 
same manner that diabetes is controlled by 
insulin. This, of course, was not true a 
generation ago. These fellows continue that 
it would dramatically show medicine’s prog- 
ress if a man with Addison’s disease could 
be treated so successfully that lie could 
function well enough to perform the duties 
demanded by the office of President of the 
United States. 

“I still go along with the feeling that 
any disclosure in the autopsy findings over 
and above the bullet wounds which pro- 
duced the President's death must be con- 
sidered a private matter for the family to 
do with as they personally desire.” o » • 



